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Fun Week by Week. 


KY THE PARTY ON THE SPorT. 


Wednesday.—Took the “ yot’’ round by Cronstadt and made for 
the review at Krasnoe Szelo in honour of M. Faure. Really 
magnificent sight. Capital idea this, by the way; always notice 
when one monarch visits another he gets a lot of soldiers shown to 
him—just as a sort of hint you know. 


THE STRAIGHT TIP. 


When a friendly monarch seeks the home 
Of another monarch mighty, 
His hair they slyly try to comb 
And reduce his “ highty-tighty ” ; 
So they trot him out a big review 
(His pleased applause exciting), 
Which says, ‘“ You see what we can do 
If it ever comes to fighting.”’ 


Made sail for Ireland to see that the Duke and Duchess continue 
to make satisfactory progress. Great enthusiasm at Ballsbridge 
Horse Show. Afterwards did the Bank of Ireland and the Dublin 
Library. Saw the Prince safely established at Marienbad, then 
clapped on all sail for Toronto to see the Association meeting 
nicely rounded off for a finish, and back in time to assist at the 
presentation of testimonial to Mr. Waugh and Miss Bolton, of the 
S.P.C.C. Congratulated them on coming so successfully through 
the late inquiry. 


Thursday.—Got round to Dublin Bay again, and down again to 
the Ballsbridge Horse Show. (Don’t know why Ballsbridge reminds 
me of Ball’s Pond! Mere foolishness, I expect! Fancy Ball’s Pond 
with a bridge over it!) Enthusiasm going as strong as ever. Got 
the Duke and Duchess to the girl students with difficulty ; Duchess 
very popular with the latter, especially with the prize winners who 
were ‘‘presented.”” Made for Cronstadt again to meet and escort 
the French President on his return to France; came across the 
‘*Eton four” trying to cross the Channel. One of the crew suf- 
fered—-somewhat usual on that journey—and shortly after we parted 
company saw the boat sink. Sea a little choppy, so made my way 
to Stratford-on-Avon to see As You Like It played out-doors. Rain 
came on, and these ‘‘ dwellers in the forest free’’ made for cover 
incontinently. (There was what is locally called ra-ain and Ada 
Rehan !—-excuse me! 


Friday.—-Assisted the Duke and Duchess to present colours to 
three regiments—unprecedented in history. Accompanied the King 
of Siam from Potsdam to Berlin to see a review of the local fire 
brigade, and then off to the royal wedding (with the Princess of 
Wales)—Princess Ingeborg to Charles of Sweden. These are the 
“er of royal folks I envy—all the fun and none of the big responsi- 
vilities. 








ENVIABLE, 


If I were born to royalty 
(I should have been by rights) 

I'd very much prefer to be 
Among the lesser lights. 

For then, although I made no show, 
It wouldn't give offence— 

I'd have the glory, don’t you know, 
And none of the expense. 


Saturday.—Over to Dublin Bay again and escorted the Duke and 
Duchess to Lord Kenmare’s place at Killarney. Left early and had 
a jolly evening at the promenade at Queen’s Hall. 


Monday.—Down to Cardiff with the journalists. Nice way of 
spending a holiday—it does make Cardifference. Afterwards took 
the Duke and Duchess round the Lakes of Killarney. Saw that the 
echo didn’t have too much whisky and all went right. 


Tuesday.—Got a good deal blown about going over again in 
the ‘“‘ yot.” Got the Duke and Duchess nicely to Lord Dunraven’s 
place at Adare. Had a look at Valencia Island on the way. 
Escorted Her Most Gracious safely to Balmoral with the Princess 
Beatrice and the little Yorks, and also M. Faure into Paris. Fired 
off a bomb just before I left (you may have heard of it ?), thought it 
would amuse them. By the way, hear some talk of an Inter- 
national Penal Settlement for Anarchists. 


A GOOD IDEA! 


A dumping ground for Anarchists 
Is now upon the tapis, 

As soon as such a thing exists 
“We shan’t be long ”’ till happy ; 

For all the lot, from ev’ry clime, 
In one spot congregated, 

Will plot and slaughter all the time 
Till they’re exterminated. 

Looked in at the Sultan's féte for a few moments, and drove a 
pile for a new pier at Walton-on-the-Naze, by which they hope to 
make their pile. Tremendous wind! 

Tue Sporrsr. 








Lady (interviewing housemaid).—‘‘ Why did you leave your last 
lace ? ”’ 
4 Housemaid.—“ Because the master kissed me, mum.” 
Lady.—* And you didn’t like it, eh?" 
Housemaid.—‘ Oh, I didn’t mind it, mum, but the mistress 
didn’t like it!” 














Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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UNNECESSARY FEARS. 


“Why don’t you cycle, Auntie?” 


actress or something of that sort, you see.”’ 





Situation-Seeking Steeds. 


7, (Mr. W. H. Thorpe, secretary of the Cab Drivers’ Trade Union 
holds that the motor-cab will make the cabman’s life easier. 
Evening News. 

Three different horses have recently, at different times, entered, 
or tried to enter (1) a post-office, (2) a public house, (3) a drapery 
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‘Tis said that the horse is a know-nothing loon ; 
Be the notion dispelled by your poet! 

The motor-cab’s bound to be with us full soon, 
And the quadrupeds jolly well know it! 

And that is the reason why three of them went 
To explore certain premises lately ; 

They wist that their cab-days were over, so meant 

f To prepare for their future sedately ! 
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The gee-gee which into a post-oftice popped 
Caused the post-office people to scamper, 

Or else he'd have said, while a curtsey he dropped : 
‘* Pray let me your duties not hamper! 























“Oh! my dear, all the village would be scandalised. People would take me for an 








A Garment Not Up-to- 


Date. 


[A sea-bather, returning to his tent, 
being asked by a policeman for his name 
and address, replied: ‘‘ Wait till Iam 
I don’t carry my card-case in 
my bathing drawers ! ’’] 


The scorching wight, 

In the day or night, 

May fancy he’s quite 

In bad case 

When he feels the touch 

Of the “ hook’s” grim clutch ; 
But mine is a much 

More sad case ! 


In my bathing tent 

I pace and lament, 

Like a jackal pent 

In a show-case. 
To run to the verge 

Of the seething surge, 

I dare hence emerge 

In no case! 


dressed. 


The police are about! 
And no “ bathing-clout ”’ 
(Oh, mine is, no doubt ; 
A hard case !) 
Has in England old 
Been hitherto sold 

With a pocket to hold 


say, 


A card-case !! 


tf 


A Harmony in Black and 
Yellow. 


[Gold to the value of £70 was recently 
collected from the soot of the chimney 
in the London Mint.] 


‘‘A black look-out,’’ some folks would 


Sut yellow took the gloom away ; 
To find gold up my own chimnee, 
Would truly soot me toa T! 


Paying for the Mistake. 


WHILE 


the 


amiable faddists were 


addressing themselves to that vital pro- 
blem, ‘Is our daily bread a mistake ?”’ 
the bakers came forward with their 
solution, and up went the price of bread. 
There is an old and true saying that we 
have to pay dearly for our mistakes, and 
the bakers have decided that this shall 
be no exception to the rule. 


, 


For a berth in your office I'm making my plea, 
Since my late avocation is ended ; 

And a taily graminivorous creature like me 
Should at TAILYGRAM business be splendid ! ”’ 


The gee-gee which pushed past the portals of Bung 
Meant to tell Mr. Bung he was ready 

store. Vide Press. } For a barman’s employ: “I am sober, I’m young, 
I’m industrious, HARNESSED, and steady ! 

If you make, gentle landlord, a contract with me 
You will ne’er be that contract annulling : 

I shall handle your beer-engines bravely, you'll see, 
For I’ve always been used to HARD PULLING !” 


The gee-gee that called (with so nervous a verve) 
On the draper was anxious to falter : 

‘‘ Please make me your salesman, and set me to serve 
All the maids who are booked for the HALTER! 

I’]l eq-wHrp the dear creatures with marriage trousseaux, 
And they won't with my ‘ specialties’ quarrel— 

For no counter-skip salesman one-half so much knows 
As myself, about BRIDLE apparel !! ”’ 
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German Foxes. 


(Considerable indignation is being 
manifested in the hunting districts of 
the Midland counties in consequence of 
the importation of foxes bred in Ger- 
many.—Daily Paper.) 


‘Tis no matter where one stares, 
There the German is ubiquitous ; 

We are flooded with his wares 
In a manner that’s iniquitous : 

Make a purchase—what you buy 
Matters nota single particle— 

Sure enough you'll then descry 
‘‘German”’ stamped upon the article! 


Ah, our traders grimly read 

uv’rywhere the selfsame story— 
British labour gone to seed, 

Shorn of halt its ancient glory ! 
And the cynic darkly smiles, 

Preaching his lugubrious sermon, 
When he notes plethoric piles 

In our shops, all labelled ‘‘ German." 








/ 


German scizzors, German knives, 
German salves for healing blisters 
(Soon we doubt not German wives 
Will supplant their English sisters !) ; 
German toys and Noah’s Arks 
To amuse Britannia’s children, 
Not to mention German clerks 
Shipped in numbers quite bewild’rin’! 


VA ’ 
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Though we've stood the German band, 
And their automatic boxes, 
All the world shall understand 
We will not have German foxes! 
Let the Kaiser’s subjects know 
Hunting’s our particular passion ; 
Let us shout our *“‘ Tally Ho!” 
In the proper English fashion ! 


A Bitter Blow. 


[It .is expected that, in consequence of 
the small hop crop, brewers will have to 
pay at least 50 per cent. on last year’s 
prices.—Daily Paper. | 


WHEN rates for hops by jwmps go up, 
Teetotal people only titter, 

You see, they think the brewer’s cup 
Should sometimes be a trifle bitter. 


GO 
Lay 
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SUSPICIOUS. 


‘‘ Now then, John, are you coming?’ 
‘“ Orright, my dear; jusht want ter put my watch right with thish clock. 
time’sh alwaysh c’reck.”’ 


Railway 


net ere nee 
== 





Headgear Quadrupedal. 


‘Ou, I shall want the carriage, John, 
At half-past three to-day, 
And the pair can wear their red hats,” 
Likely my lady’ll say. 
‘*Come, Bill, you’re late again to-day, 
Your "bus is overdoo ; 
Your time is ’alf-past one, you know, 
And now it’s nearly two!” 
‘‘Can’t ’elp it, governor!” says Bill, 
‘The ‘osses didn't like 
The colour of their bonnet strings, 
And so they went on strike.” 


‘* How long,” we asked the fireman brave, 
‘¢ Dos’t take to harness now?” 
He shook his head, with troubled mien 
And clouded, gloomy brow. 


‘A quarter of an hour good, 
For day-time fires,”’ he said ; 

‘ It’s tyin’ of them beastly strings 
As does it-——ain't it Ted ?”’ 


‘Why, where's your feathers, ‘liza, dear?" 
We asked the coster lass, 
“T’ve put ‘em in ‘is ‘at,”’ she said, 
And pointed to the ass ! 
And so, through all our London streets, 
We soon expect to see, 
Prancing with proud and stately head 
The bonnetted gee-gee ! 


Rude. 


Miss Highslyer.—* No, Mr. Sharple, I certainly will not marry 
you. I cannot think what made you propose to me.”’ 
Mr. Sharple (huffed).—‘* Well, you see, it’s the ‘silly season,’ and 
I must have caught the complaint, or I should have shown more 
sense!’ 


———- — 


Any Excuse, Etc. 

Magistrate.‘ You say your wife was drunk when she wrote this 
letter ?"’ 

Applicant.“ Yes, sir; she would only write when very drunk.” 
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Lthel. 


Farewell! 


ERIN :— 


FAREWELL, farewell! As we must part 


I'll speed the parting guest. 

But you have taken Erin’s heart, 
And leave her sore distressed. 

Her heart from her you did beguile 
With all love’s subtle skill— 

You leave the poor distressful Isle 
An Isle distressful still. 


3ut now it is the sore distress 
That smites a love bereft 

And mem'ry, sweet in bitterness, 
Is all the joy you've left. 

Lost smiles grieve more than any frown 
And, as the poet sings, 

My sorrow is, that sorrow’s crown, 
Rememb’ring better things. 


But there is left me one relief 
To comfort my unrest, 

Hope comes and strives to stifle grief 
Within my stricken breast— 

The hope that you will soon return, 
That with me you will dwell ; 

For that poor Erin can but yearn 
While bidding you farewell, 


Heed not the agitator’s voice, 
Heed not the traitor Press ; 

To see you Erin will rejoice 
With all her heart, ah, yes ! 

No more shall Dillon speak for me, 
Nor for me Healy frown ; 

I clasp with eager loyalty 
The harp that wears a crown. 

Heed not what men may rise and say— 
Report's a spiteful elf— 

Return, sir, soon that Erin may 
Speak out for Erin’s self. 








————< a ee 
AT MARGATE. 

‘ We are going, aren’t we, Bertie dear?” 
Bertie (who doesn’t like his seat at all.—t To the bottom 





They’ll say my love was all pretence— 
The lull before the storm— 

Return, sir, then, and my defence 
Shall be a welcome warm. 


Come back, you cannot come too soon, 
Or make too long a stay ; 

For here, the time is alway noon, 
And every month is May. 

For Erin’s heart you still beguile 
With all love’s subtle skill ; 

You leave my poor distressful Isle, 
Ah, more distressful still ! 


THE DvuKE oF YORK :— 


Farewell, dear Erin, fare thee well ! 
tight royal our welcome’s been— 
Your love for us you freely tell, 
Through us, for Erin’s Queen. 
Where’er we've been, no matter where, 
Or why, we've never yet, 
I can most heartily declare, 
So warm a greeting met. 


Dear Erin, we are loth to leave, 
Though parting gives us pain— 

There is no real cause to grieve, 
For we shall meet again. 

May be, we yet may make a home 
In your dear verdant land ; 

But hither we are sure to roam 
Again to clasp your hand. 


Your faithful love has touched us both— 


Your people’s ringing cheers 

Have naturally made us loth 
To leave you thus in tears. 

And so, we promise that ere long 
You'll see us here again 

‘Tis your request, and it we’re wrong 
To let you plead in vain. 

















I think we are.”’ 





Farewell, dear Erin, fare thee well— 
Right royal our welcome’s been ! 

Your love for us you freely tell, 
And, through us, for your (Queen ! 

No tongue shall come between us now— 
No slander now can stand— 

We've seen you face to face, and vow 
We love your lovely land. 


The Battle and the Button. 


On hang on high the bright cuirass 
Which our forefathers put on, 

For things have come to such a pass 
We’re safer with a button. 


In simple things much virtue lies, 
A truth with which we grapple, 
The goodliest pair (pear) in Paradise 

Was ruined by an apple. 


‘The very button! ’’ Hamlet cried, 
And it is reassuring 
That but for this the Count had died 
And gone elsewhere a Turin. 
So sing its praise whate’er may hap, 
And quaff in deep carouse, sirs, 
The button’s dropped from Fortune’s 
cap 
To glorify the trousers. 
No shield was his save what was 
wrought 
In buttons—all well mounted, 
Oh had he been a button short 
He might have been dis—count—ed. 


So, if perchance you fence your foes, 
Or face an armed impostor, 

Go, get your buttons sewn in rows 
Like ’Ampstead’s ’appy coster. 
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YORK’S FAREWELL TO ERIN. 


ERIN (LOQ.J—“ YOU WOULDN'T FORGET YOUR POOR ERIN, 
YOU'LL COME BACK TO OULD IRELAND AGAIN!” 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 76.) 
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H Boarder-land. 
By Mrs. Ramsrarrs’ Car. 
A MYSTERIOUS COUPLE. : 
> ; on «ee 4 ” ee 7 
You may, or may not, worthy reader, have heard the expression, 
“It’s a ek 

| Why should think it an extraordinary thing fora cat to 
_ laugh is a puzzle to me. 
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* Mavpie.” 


We often laugh, long and loudly, at the humans, who call them- 
selves our lords and masters, and whose ways are peculiar and 
amusing. I was nearly saying amewsing, but I've heard it’s vulgar 
to bag even in the worst society. 

y these few remarks, you may gather that J am a cat. You 
may not know, however, that I am a gentleman cat, for my mistress 
wi rsist in calling me Maudie, to the indignation of the felines 
—feelings, I mean—of my family and acquaintances. . 

We, Mrs, Ramstairs and I, keep a boarding-house for the nobility 
and gentry, and others—principally others. We boarding-house cats 
have a truly chequered existence during the winter months, our 
life is uneventful and dull, we look emaciated and hungry. Sausage 
ends and bits of bread are not conducive to general health. Were 
it not for the anticipation of the good things to come—when glorious 
summer reigns—I would emigrate to a more general “all round” 
home. During the early spring months my mistress is seized with 
the “clearing up"’ mania, and I take my annual visiting holiday, 
for the house isn’t safe. 

But I know that a calm will follow the storm. When the winter is 
really over I shall be petted, and stroked, and smoothed, and shall 
commence my advertising powers by lying in the fron twindow to 
give the house a well-fed appearance. I am, however, a delusion 
and a snare. If people could only look beyond me and see the 
hungry look on my mistress’ face as she peers through the lace 
curtains, they would retire in alarm. ButI am eating her bread 
and the lodger’s meat, so her wiles shall be sacred. Just now it is 
the height .of summer, and she is amiability itself to her 
numerous guests, and especially to the Major. 

Is she setting her cap at the Major? I hope not! He hasa 
nasty, vulgar habit of giving me sly kicks under the table, and I 
shouldn't care to have him always about the house. 

Mrs. Ramstairs believes in him. Poor soul! Were she only a 
cat now—I have heard her called one on several distant occasions, 
but no doubt it was said in flattery—she would then be able to 
hide under his bed as I do, and listen to his remarks concerning 
her in the solitude of his chamber. 

Our present — is Major Pctts, for majors come and go, even 
as the waves on the seashore. And what is a boarding-house with- 

out its major? Major Potts, the present company aver has been 
an ornament, and is a loss, to the British Army. rs. Scroggie and 
my mistress, two very old friends, have had words over him. It is, 
however, rumoured at the Cats’ Tile Club, that there’s a little 
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grocer’s shop in Woolwich which claims him for its very own. I 
don’t like Potts! 

He is two-faced, doesn’t treat me with proper respect, and objects 
to me sleeping on his bed. He caught me once and hit me with a 
slipper. Potts beware ! : 

At present staying at our house are Mrs. Scroggie and her niece, 
Miss Dowday, Mr. Currat, a young gentleman studying for the 
Church, Mrs. Salt, a stout publican’s widow, with a good heart, 
but bad corns, and last, but not least, Miss Lavinia Flighty, who is 
a giddy young thing of some fifty summers, and wears her hair down 
her back. 1t i#* nice warm hair. I’ve slept om it two nights since 
she’s been here“ If she only knew! 

Having just briefly introduced these visitors, of whom more anon, 
I come to the most mysterious thing that has ever happened here. 

The other morning a young lady and gentleman drove up to the 
door. She came briskly up the steps, Raving the gentleman to see 
to the luggage. 

“*Ts this Mrs. Ramstairs?’’ she asked, and then added, “ Oh! 
you beautiful old boy,” bending down to stroke me. 

I fell in love with her at once. She, at least, knew my gender, but 
I'd only just time to raise my back, and give a welcoming purr, 
when Miss Dowday rushed into the hall. 

“Oh! you sweet thing,” she gushed, ‘‘ I knew your voice at once. 
I had no idea you were coming down here. Auntie’s here as well, 
and we will have a jolly time.” 

The young lady looked aghast, and rather frightened. 

“Why, Miss D-D-Dowd»y,” she stuttered, ‘‘ this is indeed a-a-a 
pleasant surprise. - I thought you had gone north.” 

By this time the young gentleman had come staggering up the 
steps with an array of ladies’ shawls and umbrellas. Miss Dowday 
gave him an inquiring glance. 

“Oh!” said the lady new-comer, “this gentleman is my—my—— 
(the gentleman coughed). This gentlenian kindly offered to help 
me with the luggage, seeing that he was coming here also.” ,, 

She was fibbing, I felt sure of that, but I determined to bide my 
time. 

Miss Dowday sniffed, and whispered, ‘‘ Very imprudent, my dear.” 

The gentleman laughed, but he looked as black as thunder, so I 
ski sui out of his way as he went down again to the cabman. Men 
look like that when they want to kick something, and that some- 
thing might be a cat. 

They soon settled with Mrs. Ramstairs, giving their names as 
Miss Rose Dimsdale and Mr. John Hepcote, and Miss Rosie was 
bustled into the parlour by Miss Dowday to be introduced to the 

company, while the gentleman went slowly upstairs, with a forlorn 
look, and a muttered exclamation under his moustache. 
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“ CONFOUND IT ALL! Dors sHE KNOW?” 


In a few moments he came down again, and said “‘ Miss Dimsdale ! 
May I speak to you a moment? I think you have forgotten to pay 
your share of the cab."’ 
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“* What a horrid wretch!” ejaculated Miss Dowday. 

It gave me quite a start to think he could say such a thing, and I 
followed her out. 

He was leaning over the bannisters, and said, loudly :— 

“* It will be eigh ,’ and then very softly whispered, ‘‘ Rosie, 
dearest, who’s the old tabby?” 

“Miss Dowday, our next door neighbour at home.”’ 

‘*Confound it all! Does she know?” 

“‘Oh! Jack, darling, it’s not possible.” 

Then, after a sudden look round, he drew her towards him and 
kissed her. 

Its my belief that these two people were acquainted before they 
came here. 
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The Latest Fauren News. 


From Our SpeciaL CORRESPONDENTS. 


BERLIN, Midnight. 

TuIs has been an exciting day. When the news reached us that 
the Czar had mentioned the awful word alliance, we lost conscious- 
ness. When we came to the Berlin papers were out, they generally 
are a little out, as you no doubt know, but this time they were out 
andouter. The international Alltwng remarked as follows :— 

‘‘With regard to the Czar’s toast, we don’t believe a word of it. 
We are not to be had by or on such a toast. It is simply toast and 
water. What’s in a name? as the great German poet, Fleiblow, 
so pertinently asks. What, after all, is ally, but an allier? Who 
is Faure, and what is he after? Does he dream that he can compete 
with our sweet William? Never. The German flag shall fly when 
a Lion has vanished. Down with England. Hoch, hoch, 

och !’ 

wo words of the Blitherring Bhaldherdasch are also note- 
worthy :— 

‘“‘ The Czar’s toast does not alarm us in the least. Secure in the 
strength of our moral character, and supported by our illustrious 
allies, President Kruger and the Commander of the Faithful, we 
can afford to laugh, as we mark ‘‘ Made in Germany” on our various 
exports. But let England beware! We can see her perfidious 
finger in the words of the Czar, and we say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that a time will come when she will fall at the feet she has 
pt sue in vain for the friendship of the kinsmen she has 
reviled.” 


Put two and two together, and considering the weather we've 
had, and one thing and another, we should say that these articles 
are inspired by some idiot or another. Anyway, this is an exciting 
time. The people don’t know how to take it—-some houses are draped 
in black, others are decorated with fairy lamps, whilst sounds of 
mourning and rejoicing are breaking the stillness of the night. 


Paris, Afternoon. 

The Boulevards are thronged with an excited crowd, gh | 
‘‘Vive la France! and blow the expense.” Middle-aged an 
corpulent citizens fall weeping into each other’s arms every minute. 
The gendarmes are walking to and fro arresting Anarchists with 
tears of joy coursing down their cheeks. Weather-beaten veterans, 
who remembered the scene at Chalons a year ago, are being féted 
by the populace. Russian tallow is at a premium, and worthy 
Parisians who have never bathed before are flocking to Trouville, so 
that the sea there may be a Black Sea in honour of their new ally. 
The Parisian papers speak for themselves, as usual. The Mal de 
Mer says :— 

‘‘The day has dawned upon the flowery fields of France. The 
Czar, the brave, beautiful, distinguished Czar, has proclaimed the 
alliance. The people of France salute him, the ladies of France 
kiss his hands, the country lays its homage at his feet, the towns 
place a wreath upon his head, and we cry with one voice, ‘ Vive la 
France, Vive la Russie, Vive Old Nick and Young Nic, and down 
with Germany !’” 

While the Papier Maché remarks :— } 

“The peace of Europe is at last secured. France and Russia are 
one, indissolubly united in the Russian bonds. One object is 
peace, and, in a spirit of right and equity, we shall proceed to take 
that peace. The old era has away, and the new era has 
arrived, and we must all live up to it. Therefore we say, how about 
Egypt ? and what price Alsace-Lorraine ?” 

e Petit Fou is, however, not so sanguine. A writer in that 
characteristic paper remarks :— : 

“‘What is all this fuss about? What, we ask, will France get 
from this precious alliance? What, in the sacred name of 
Boulanger, has Russia to give us in return for our good French 
money? What oh!” 

‘ But I must be off to see the illuminations, and the fireworks, and 
the battle of roses, and the coloured fire, and the rest of the 
theatrical rejoicings of this really extraordinary people. 
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re of the French us 
terday. Nobody believes that it is true, and nobody seams to 
whether it is or not. The Eastern Question engrosses everybody's 
attention. 


Things are very quiet. There has been a 
Rachenge, orig to a fall in Klondykes, and a "bus accident in 
Gray's Road. This, with the exception of a murder or two, a 
fatal fight, six suicides, a Cabinet gee sensational bankruptcy, 
seven burglaries, and the arrival of the Gaydor of Gum, is all that 
has happened. Everyone is out of town, and no one cares a button 
about any alliance whatever. Things are quieter than ever. 








Waftings from the Wings. 


The Adelphi produces a new drama in a prologue and four acts, 
entitled In the Days of the Duke, on Thursday, the 9th inst. 
The period of the prologue is appropriated to the year 1799; and 
that of the play to the early part of the present century, during the 
Napoleonic excitement, culminating in the defeat at Waterloo,he 
Chateau Hougomont forming the closing scene. Messrs. Haddon 
Chambers and Comyns Carr are responsible for the collaboration of 
what portends to be a very stirring autumnal histrionic production. 


Madame Tussaud ever strove to get abreast of the times and to 
have topical representations. Their last addition to the famous 
collection is a tableaux ——— “Herr Andrée and his com- 
panions starting in their balloon on their projected North Pole 
expedition.” The grouping and general detail form a stupendously 
realistic show. 
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The May-Mayors of Basingstoke. 


[Lieut.-Colonel John May, Mayor of Basingstoke, is celebrating 
the centenary of the mayoralty of his great uncle. During the 
century the civic chair has been occupied 1¥ times by members of 
the May family ; and Mr. Fun, utilising an old Scots proverb, hopes 
that ‘“ Muckle May hae mair.’’} 


NINETEEN times in a centu 
Has a man of the tribe of May been 
Basingstoke’s civic potentiary, 
And all good Mayors have they been! 
So the present Mayor we congratulate ; 
And pray that his mayoral chair may 
(When himself shall thence absquatulate) 
Be held by many a mair May 








M. Faure and His Foiled Forestaller. 


[There is no disguising the fact that in the race for Russian 
friendship between the Kaiser Wilhelm II. and President Faure I., 
although the former had a start, the latter is winning “ hands 
down.’’—(The Globe, 26th August, 1897.) 


Tue Ozar greeting the Kaiser a few weeks ago, 
Twice kissed, 'tis said, with apparent affection ; 
But matters now wear—in the passionate glow 
Of Monsieur Faure’s visit—a different complexion ; 
For when the Czaar met him, whom Frenchmen extol 
As the head of their puissant Republic, the grace 
And the warmth of the welcome were patent to all, 
And he greeted this guest with a Faure-fold embrace. 








A Black Look-Out. 


Prorressor MARPMANN, of Leipsic, has discovered bacteria in ink ! 
We had no ink-ling of such..a thing as this, and it may account 
for the fact that some of the ink that is “ spilt” is, so to say, 
“ lively.” | 
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Struck Home. ” 
First Tramp.—‘ They say Lunnon’s pretty well empty now.” 
Second Ditto igrewtingieh I dunno 'bout Lunnon, but I know 
my stummick is!” 
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WHAT HE THINKS ABOUT THINGS IN GENERAL. 
By rue “ Exrant TERRIBLE.” 


Tue* Millennium has arrived, vid the Franco-Russian Junction, 
and good old France is putting her fingers to her nose at the rest of 
creation. We are all very glad that France has got her alliance and 
that Russia will get all the money she wants for a very long time to 
COMG, 

* * * 

It is very funny to us in England to see how foreign journals 
find no shame or humility in printing articles to the effect 
that their own particular country is anxious to ally itself 
with somebody else for the purpose of crushing England. German 
journals tell us of a Russo-German compact to upset us. French 
papers of a Russo-French one, for the same reason. Austrian 
prints indulge in the hope of a Russo-Franco-Austro-German 
treaty for the same scheme. The more they drag into the net to 
catch poor old England, the happier they are. Not ene of them 
ever thinks of suggesting that its country should tackle us alone. 
That seems to be outside the realms of their wildest imagination. 
This is the sort of reading that should make England proud of its 
‘isolated ”’ grandeur. 

* * * 


The Kaiser has begun to talk of the “ brave British Army.” So 
there’s et for the young gentleman yet. The Petersburg-Paris 
festivities have evidently opened his eyes to the fact that there 
is such a thing as a British Army after all. 


* * * 


Because, you see, besides the British Army there is the British 
went f and what is the use of going to war with a country that 
would send to Davy Jones every soldier that its enemy trusted on 
the water ? 

x % x 

People at Klondyke seem to be divided between being millionaires 
and starvelings, very often wo 9, A san both at the same time. Bread 
appears to be even dearer at ndyke than in London, so things 
must be bad. It must be very —— to be walking about with 
a few billion pounds’ worth of gold dust in your pockets and not be 
able to get a crust of bread or a drink of water. Even with wheat at 
50s. a quarter they would be a trifle better off than this in London. 


a aK * 


With the Soudan and the Indian frontier on our hands our mili- 
tary bosses cannot complain that things are dull. And yet the 
ordinary routine arrangements are not put out very much. This is 
the sort of thing that baffles our good friends on the Continent. 
We are always bemoaning the utter inadequacy of our army, and 
saying that the slightest difficulty would see us utterly dumb- 
founded. And yet we always come up to the scratch. 


* x * 


Of course, if we had a really big European war going on there is 
no doubt we should be in something of a fix. We have so much to 
defend. And yet, if the Government could — screw up its 
courage this could be altered in six months, and that without any 
conscription either. Whenever there is danger of war the 
recrui for both and volunteers goes up with a rush. 
It is no use wai till war is declared—it would then be too late. 
Preparation is the safeguard. 


* * * 

A simple semi-official manifesto would do everything. The present 
volunteers cannot go out of the country, but a pronunciamento 
that England was threatened and, that the Government would 
be willing to arm™aquarter of a million young men who 


would be willing to give three or four hours a week to drill would 
have such a response that would make the name of England fearea 
and respected as it has never been before. With a British Army to 
back up the British Navy what ge it dare break the 
peace? Even yet we have a stamina that no other nation can 
equal ; our middle-class is the most stalwart in the world. Our 
boys at school lead a life to make them soldiers. Six months would 
put themin perfect trim, a year would make them the finest 
army in the world. The cost for so splendid a fighting machine 
would be absurdly small; this premium for national safety would 
repay itself a thousand fold. 











Hopping. 
From slums and from alleys, 
The ’Arries and Sallies 
Are off to the fair fields of Kent ; 
But few think of stopping 
Away from the hopping, 
That helps to pay next winter’s rent ! 


With eyes that quite glisten, 
The little ones listen 

To tales that their elders unfold, 
Of seasons spent picking 
(Perhaps of sly “ nicking;’), 

Of heat, and of wet, and_of cold! 


With pot and with kettle 

(But sans “ precious metal’’), 

They troop to the station in glee, 
With garments in tatters, > 
Though that little matters— 

They care not for Fashion’s decree ! 


Like wild beasts from cages— 

All sorts and all ages— 

They scamper when out of the train, 
Sing, whistle, and bellow, 

While those who are ‘‘ mellow ”’ 
Disport in a manner insane! 








Revenge. 
He (after being rejected).—‘‘ I hope you will never marry.” 
She.—‘‘ Why do you hope so?” 
He.—-‘‘ For the sake of the other fellow.” 








Wouldn’t Catch the Dust. 


Mrs. A.—‘‘ Mrs. Tomkins always has her dresses cut to clear the 
ground.” 

Mr. A.—‘ But how can they clear the ground if they don’t sweep 
it ?”’ 














A Coat of Paint. 
Shabby Individual (to painter up ladder).— Hi! you’re dropping 
your paint all over me!” 
Painter (coolly).—‘‘ Well, you want a new coat of some sort, 
badly! ”’ 
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One Guinea will be given for, in the opinion of 
the Editor, the best Commemorative Poem of the Royal 
Visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to Ireland. 


The Poem selected will become the property of the 
Editor, and will be published in this paper. 


A stamped directed envelope must accompany each 
contribution, to ensure return if rejected. This page 
must accompany each Poem, which should be sent in, 
addressed to the Editor of Fun, 23, Bouverie Street, 
E.C., within ten days after the termination of the Royal 
Visit. 
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